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Some Account of the Benevolent Mr. Webb. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


J ey shoei Howard, and even a greater than Howard, 
lays claim to our warmest admiration and applause, in 
the person of a country gentleman of the name of Webb, a 
man who has chalked out a new path to glory, in which he will 
be hailed by all good men with blessings, instead of being exe- 
crated like military conquerors and weak warlike princes, with 
the anathemas of the world. When this gentleman began his 
godlike eareer, we thought the editors of the provincial papers, 
who recorded his bounties, intended to sport with our credu- 
lity, or to be sarcastic on the egotism of their wealthy neigh- 
bours; butthe circumstantial details of the Shrewsbury Chroni- 
cle, leaves us no longerin doubt that sucha phenomenon as the 
good and benevolent Webb does really exist ; and on making 
the discovery, we exclaim spontaneously, God bless, preserve, 
and prosper him. “ The arrival of Mr. Webb in Shrewsbury, 
was mentioned (says the editor) in our last Chronicle; and al- 
though it was not his intention to distribute eny sums of mo- 
ney, yet the applications were so numerous and importunate, 
that they became irresistible. Six orphan boys, from Knigh- 
ton and Leominster, for whom he had not provided masters in 
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Ludlow, followed him hither, and have been clothed and ap- 
preuticed to respeetable masters. 

On the réport of bis arrival; ithe doors of the Lidu inn were 
besieged by the wretched and unfortunate, who were relieved 
in different ways. One day he visited the infirmary, the house 
of industry, the royal free gtath@iar school, those founded by 
Bowdler and Allatt, those on the system of Dr. Bell and Mr, 
Lancaster, and also St. Chad’s school of industry; and on the 
following day be visited and relieved many abodes of private 
distress. Among hurherons casés. he rélievetl the following: 
A family, where there had been four children, two of which 
were living—one lame, the other diseased: a blind maa, his 
lame wife, and diseased daughter: a journeyman shoemaker 
who had reared eleven children, and paid taxes seventeen 
years, without parochial relief: to two orphan girls 20). a 
bankrupv’s son J0)l. a distressed clergyman’s family 251. a widow 
and six children 20/. u hatilier, who‘ had lost three horses, ¢Ol. 
to the public charities, viz. the infirmary 211. prison charities 
211. Bell’s school 5]. Lancaster’s 51. St. Chad’s school of indus- 
try 5I. general Sunday school S|. union Sunday school S|. Swan- 
hill school 51. and the sick mau’s friend society 51. 

For the purpose of apprenticing twenty-nine boys, he gave 
premiums of trom 15]. to 35]. amounting in the whole to about 
7001. ‘He ttien Appointed a committee, consisting of the Rev. 
W. Rowland, Dr. Johnson, and the Kev. E. P. Owen, to select 
cases, from the applications Which tre ‘himself could not exa- 
mine, and left in their hands 6Ol. besides 50], to clothe and 
educate boys; he also left Tol. with the Rev. Mr. Weaver, to 
relieve cases of ‘distress; and a like suim with the Rev, Mr. 
Palmer. The mayor offeréd to confer the freédom-of the bo- 
rough upon Mr. Webb, bat he déclined accepting it, observ- 
ing, that -he should feel flattered if the ‘honour was bestowed 
on Dr. Jolinson, who bad given him 60 much of ‘his time and 
attention. The éditor observés that “ the most tinblemished 
conduct cannot escape the pestilential blasts of spleen; and 
as the selfish and wncharitable are Wholly unable to compre- 
hend the motives which actuate a mind like that of Mr. Weob, 
his liberasity has been attributed by some to a disordered mind, 
and by others, to vanity! These Whisperings are hot unknown 
to Mr. Webb, but they have not checked him in his benevolent 
career. The variows sums aindunted to upwards of 10001. 
which Mr. Webb distribated to the destitute and afflicted, 
or conferred on the public charities established in Slrews- 
bury. 

“ Ftappears, that in February, he was at Norwich, where th 
wretched state of the poor lirst excited bis attention. A 
Yarmouth he Jefi $00). to be distributed, and guve benefic- 
tious to every charity ; at Wientham, be gave SUi. in silver to 
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the poor: at Yoxford 20l. in provisions, and 7]. to seven desti- 
tute families: at Framlingham 400l. at Ipswich 3001. Colches- 
ter between $ and 4001. and remainigg a month in the metro- 
polis, he subscribed to the principal charities. In April he ar- 
rived at Cheltenham, gave away considerable sumis, and ap- 

renticed thirteey boys, giving premiums of from @0l. to SO}. 
and there hg detergiined to’ ‘direct his charities chiefly to os- 
phans. At Bath, he contributed liberally to the schools and 

ublic institutions: at Bristol he apprenticed a number of or- 
phans: at Gloucester he pit ouit fofty apprentices: at Tewkes- 
bury eight: at Worcester eleven: at Malvern he gave 35l. to 
the necessitous: at Ledbury he apprenticed twe orphans; at 
Hereford thirty-five ; and relieved the distressed at their own 
habitations: at Leominster he apprenticed and clothed thirty 
orphans, at a cost of §00I. Jeaving also a sum for charitable 
purposes. fle then visited Shrewsbury, whege his memory will 
he lang and affectionately cherished, As his private fortune 
could not be,sufficient to enable him to continue this princely 
bounty, he has expressed his intention of closing his purse for 
the present year. The rental of his esiates, amounting, it is 
said, to neatly 12,0001. per annum, are situated in the counties 
of Oxfard, Berks, and Yerk.” 





Anecdotes of Peter the Great. 
[Erom a reegnt Publication of Anecdotes,of his private Life. 


y HEN he was in a,town of Poland, he heard a great deal 
of a .miraculgus image of the virgin, which shed tears 
during mass, and he determined to examine closely this cele- 
brated miracle. The image being at some height from the 
ground, he asked fora ladder, which he mounted ; and perceiy- 
ing, upon examination, two small holes near the eyes of the 
figure, he put his hand upen the cap, and took off the wig, 
together with a part of the skull, whilst some monks, who 
were atthe foot of the ladder, looking quietly at the czar, 
and not imagining that he could so soon discover the fraud, 
trembled ypon seeing the head of their miraculous virgia thus 
dishonourcd. ‘The czar found within the head a small reser- 
voir of water, the top of which was on a level with the eyes; 
aud which ¢cgntained some very small fish, whose Motion agi- 
tating the water, caused it to flow slowly and in small quanti- 
les tothe holes made in the corners of the eyes. He de- 
scended from the ladder without endeavouring to undeceive 
the devo‘ees, or any other person, and, turning to the monks, 
coolly said to them, “ That is a very singular image.” 
5E@ The 
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The Russians, dissatisfied at the preference which the czar 
showed for his new city of Petersburg, and having con- 
ceived a great aversion for it, fabricated a prophecy, pretend. 
ing that the rising town would be entirely swallowed up by the 
seu. To gain credit for this prophecy, a miracle was necessary, 
and they had recourse to another image of the virgin, con- 
structed nearly upon the same model as that of Poland, which 
shed tears for the future fate of Petersburg. This was nota 
time to keep the secret; Peter discovered aud exposed theim- 
posture. 

Though he despised al! superstition, he respected and tole. 
rated in his empire every religion, except that of the Jews, 
Ann, or Elizabeth, upon being requestéd to admit them into 
the kingdom, replied, “ What would the Jews doin Russia? 
they would die of hunger:” thus meaning to imply the charac- 
ter the Russians bear for selfishness and cunniog. 

Peter, who, as it has been before mentioned, respected all 
established religions, arrived one Sunday at Dantzic. The 
gates of the town, which he found shut, were opened to him; 
and, upon his entrance, not seeing any person in the streets, 
he inquired the reason, and was informed that every one was 
at church. The inhabitants were Lutherans; and the czar, 
having a curiosity to be present during the Lutheran service, 
desired to be conducted to the principal church. As soon as 
he entered it, every person rose up out of respect, and the 
magistrates prepared to leave their seats, and advance to meet 
him; but he made a sign that the service should not be inter- 
rupted, and that every one.should remain in his place, and 
walking immediately ap to the first burgomaster, or magis- 
trate, he seated himself beside him. This burgomaster, ac- 
cording to the custom of the place, had on a large wig. Pe- 
ter, outof reverence, had taken off his fur cap, which he held 
in his hand, and feeling his head cold, he turned round, took 
off the wig of the burgomaster, and put it on his own head, 
not thinking that this method which he took to preserve him- 
self from the cold, had any thing extraordinary in it. The as- 
tonishment of the ‘assembly at the sizht of the bald head of 
the magistrate, and that of Peter muffled up in an enormods 
wig, may be easily imagined. ‘Tbe sermon being ended, to 
which Peter listened with great attention, he rose to go away, 
aad taking the wig off his head, returned it to the hurgomas- 
ter, thanking him for it in the most obliging manver. There 
was no affectation jn this action; be did not imagine it would 
be eveu noticed, and was quife unconscious of the astonish- 

ment it occasioned at Dantzic, as he was in the habit of acting 
in the same manner by Menzikoff, whose wig he took’ off 
whenever he wanted to make use of it; for, as he had little 
hair, he was very susceptible of cold. - 
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VIVALDI: A ROMANCE, 


| ITH a heavy ‘heart, and disconsolate step, the young 

Count Vivaldi retited from the chamber of bis dying 
mother ;' grief oppressed his heart; he sought the recesses of 
his: garden, and indulged his sorrows in meditation. Nor 
small was the cause of woe; two ‘mMoous had now passed away, 
since his father lett the castle, in order to pay a friendly visit 
of.a few days, at the munsion of-the Marquis Runaldi. The 
time arrived when he had promised to return, yet he eame 
not; a month passed on; messengers were dispatched to the 
castle of Runaldi; the answer was, that the count had de- 
parted with his servant, on the appointed day, and tliut they 
had heard no tidings of him since. Young Vivaldi now deter- 
mined to set out on the search himself; but his mother, whose 
weak frame had been agitated more that it could bear, was 
taken clangerously ill, and he devoted another week to her at- 
tendance ; it was vain ; death laid his cold hand upon her, and 
Vivaldi found: himself an orphan. Soon as the funeral rites 
were over, the count, attended only by one servant, set out in 
search of his lost parent ; doubts oppressed his mind; he feared 
some treachery might have been used against him; he kuew 
the passionate temper of Runaldi, and from his vehemence had 
every thing to apprehend ; though he there first determined to 
direct'bis course. It was three days’ journey. On the eve- 
ning of the second day, the sun shone with splendour; it was 
a beauteous scene ; all nature seemed to slumber in tranquil 
happiness ; the thick wood through which they were passing 
shielded thein from the heat: Vivaldi resigned himself to 
reflection, and throwing the reins on the neck of his beast, 
folded his arms, and was soon lost to every thing but his mis- 
fortanes. In the mean time, night came on, anid surprised 
him in this situation; it was dusk, and their way lonely and 
uofrequented,,:cept by robbers. Vivaldi bade his servant be 
wary, and spurring-bis horse, hoped to reach the place where 
they were to rest for the night, before the darkness quite 
impeded their progress. But they had yet many miles to 
ride, when they found it impossible to proceed so quickly, aud 
their jaded horses were not sorry to exchange their gallop for 
their slowest pace, which yet could not prevent them from 
stumbling almost at'every step. 

The clattering of horses’ hoofs was uow heard. Vivaldi 
drew his sword; the servant did the same. Five horsemen 
surrounded-them, armed with spears; one of whom insianily 
commanded them to yield up every thing which was valuable 
into theirhands. Vivaldi refused, and the foremost of the 
rabbers soow lay: prostrate on the earth. But they were over- 
powered by numbers, and, surrounded by their unwelcome at- 
tendants, 
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tendants, were guided from the public path along the secret 
passes of the robbers, to their haunt. They heard their con- 
querers vow vengeance against them, and promise the digest 
torments im seturn for their resistance.. .Morn began to, put 
aside the certains of night, aad agaiu prepared to bless maa- 
kiad, wher our travellers reached a ruined casale ; their leader 
blew a few motes from asmall horn he bad strung round his 
west, and two large folding doors opened, which seemed onze 
to have bebosged to we vaulis of the castle in its prosperity. 
Seated round a Jarge table, Vivaldi beheld Slicen or twenty 
young men, enjoying a plentiful repast. “ Nou are. last, 
Rugan,” salt the captain, who appeared to be woder the jn- 
fieence of the juice of the grape; “ what have you thea?” 
«“ Two borsemen, who have killed que of ovr party; but itis 
atich prize; far the weight.af this youngster’s purse almost 
compensates for the Joss of eur comtule.” “ Take them toa 
dungeon, Rugan; and to morrow they shall be hurled beadieng 
down the precipice.” Vivaldi heard not the words of the 
‘captain; ‘his-eyes were rivetted .ou.a female, who, clothed in 
deep mourning, was seated /by the side of the robber: her fage 
was beauty’s self, and adeep sadness which overspread it, gaxe 
it amore interesting appearance : she seemed to pity the ate 
of the travellers, but, at the mention of the precipice, the 
remaining colour fled ‘from her countenance, and a deep groan 
issued ‘from her lovely breast. The robber prepared to.obey 
his orders, and Vivaldi«was.torn from thesight.of the jfaipp- 
known, and east, with |his servant, into a dupgeon, so deep, 
so dark, so comfortless, that he shuddered as the door elosed, 
and:immured him ‘from the world. Here ,the lonely female 
filled bis thoughts; he dreaded not his owa misfortunes, he 
thought not of his approaching fate; his fancy represented 
her as some unfortunate traveller, like himself, perhaps on aa 
errand of charity, who had fallen into the hands of these bar- 
‘borians. Inthe midst of ‘bis. meditations, he was aroused by a 
deep groan, which seemeil to proceed from. the other side of 
the wall. Vivaldicried aloud, “ What wretch art ihou,.who, 
va these haunts of danger and infamy, bemoaneth so,deeply ?” 
A faint voiee answered, “ Whosoever thou.art, | beseech thee 
assist the Count Vivaldi, who has heen two days withont;food, 
and begins to sink beneath the weightof hunger and. disease !” 
Vivaldi could only exclaim, “Alas! it.is amy father!” before 
be sunk onthe ground, overpowered with his emotions. 

Vise wallowhich -separated the dungeons was by time de- 
eayed, and when the ok! count heard the voice of his son, in 
the first violenee of his agitation, he ran with all his, foree 
against it; which, yielding to the attack, gave way; a large 
quantity of it fell baek, happily without injuring thase on 
theether side, and Vivaldi.and bis longelose father ser 
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ced each other in all the ecstasy of filial love and parental 
fondness. 

Shall { attempt to describe their mutual feelings on this un- 
expected occasion ? [t would be in vain; I leave it to the 
imagination of the reader. When their first transports were 
over, the recollection of their situation drove them to distrac- 
tion. “ At least, we will die together!” exclaimed Vivaldi, 
aud, in agony of thought, they waited the fatal moment. The 
old count now sank on the floor, exhausted, as he said, by 
lutiger. In such a situation, what could be done! No previ- 
sion could be obtained in such a place. ‘The count continued 
very ill, when the servant who was confined with thems drew 
from a pocket in his waistcoat a small leathern botile, filled 
with wine, which he said he always carried when on a journey. 
This revived the count, and he agaia stood upon his feet. A 
day, a dark and dismal day to the prisoners, now passed on ; vo 
provisions had been brought, and they feared they were to lia- 
gerinthe pangs of hunger. Vivaldi’s repeater told bim it was 
ten v'clock ; day and night was the same to them. A bollow 
noise, like the sound of footsteps, now echoed along the pas- 
sage which led to their prison; in a few minutes, they heard 
the bolts of the door drawn back, aad the lady who sat by the 
side of the captain, attended ‘by one of the robbers, entered 
the place. Qu seeing the cownt, she started back with as- 
tonishment, and retreated a few steps towards the door. Vi- 
valdi exclaimed, “ Speak! thou lovely excellence; on what 
errand art thou come to this noisome duvgeon ?” She an- 
sweied, “ 1 come to set you and your servant at liberty, upon 
condition that you will convey me to a place of safety, and 
reward this man, who has assisted me in my operations.—Bat 
what stranger is that?” “ It is my dear, fong-lost parent,” 
sak! Vivaldi, “ from whom [ will never more part ;” and then 
he velated how they had discovered each other. “ L know 
him,” said the lady ; “ we were taken by the banditti on the 
same night I was hastening to a dying sister.” “ And 1,” 
said the count, “ was returning home from the castle of Ru- 
naldi.” “ You.seem faint, old man. Leon, you brought food ; 
tisbut homely, Signior, but it will refresh you.” They pro- 
mised! to fulfil all the conditions the lady had proposed, and, 
following her footsteps and those of the repentant robber, they 
reached the outer gate, all the robbers being gone on plunder- 
ig Excursions for that night; there they .found their horses, 
and two more belonging to the robbers, With light hearts 
they sallied fram the rains. On their way, the lady told thea 
in what manner she had procured the keys. As a lady, and 
a beautiful one, the boisterous robbers had even treated ber 
with kindness, and she had undergone nothing anpleasant, ex- 
cept ‘the addecsses of the captain. She acknowledged she 
6 was 
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was struck with the youthful appearance of Vivaldi, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to save him. One robber that night was 
lefi to watch the haunts; she promised him great reward and 
secresy ; he acknowledged he was tired of that way of life, 
and yielded the keys to his tempter. 

Need it be added, that Vivaldi, charmed with his fair deli- 
verer, offered his person and fortune to her acceptance, which 
she (the daughter of a country gentleman) received ; that 
they. returned to the castle of Vivaidi, and passed their future 
days in peace and harmony, clouded only by the death of the 
old countess, the excellent wife of the count, and mother of 
Vivaldi. 





BLIGHT IN APPLE TREES. 





To tre Epirors, 


A MONGST the numerous opinions which prevail, respect. 
£% ing the causes of blight in apple trees, the most popular 
is that, which attributes it to the brownish-blue mist, that free 
quently accompanies an east wind. The warmth that usually 
attends this mist, is favourable to the birth of numerons in- 
sects, which probably gave rise to the vulgar notion of its 
being their vehicle. Meteorologists are not agreed respecting 
the nature of the blue mist; but the most probable conjecture 
is, that it is a very fine watery precipitate, peculiarly modified, 
perhaps by electric or other agency. But whatever it may be, 
that itis not equal to the destruction of the apple-blossow, 
must be apparent to the most superficial observer. Heavy 
rains, frost, or very chilling winds, often operate as blights; but 
the ravages of an insect, [ ain about to describe, seem to be 
more uniformly and generally destructive than any of the fore- 
going causes. 

Althougt insects are frequently taled of as instrumental in 
blighting the fruit-trees, L have never seen or heard it ascribed 
to any particular one; and it will, perhaps, please some of your 
readers, to have the attention of some naturalist correspondent 
called to the observance of the same facts, and a farther 
prosecution of the inquiry, if it has not already been done. 

For the last two or three years, L have been in the habit of 
examining the biighied apple-blossom, and have uviformly ob- 
served the same appearance. Just before the abortive flower 
expands, a small round ‘hole, with a sphacelated border, may 
tie observed in the petals, which enlarges as they grow, and 
gives them a crumpled and diseased appearance. If this un- 
expanded blossom be examiued, it will be found to contain a 
small maggot, or caterpillar, (which I am not entomologist 
9 enough 
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enough to describe scientifically) which, at that time, is about 
the size. of a small caraway seed; but before it leaves the 
flower, is sometimes almost balf an inchin length. Itis gene- 
rally of a brownish green colour, having a black head and 
black feet. It begins by devouring the stamina and pistillum, 
which consequently renders the flower abortive, and then if 
not shaken out by the wind, or otherwise removed, it goes on 
to feed upon the ungues of the petals, and a part of the calyx ; 
the remaining part of the petals wither, but do not always drop 
off immediately, being held by a web which this or some other 
insect weaves. If many blossoms are thus affected, the whole 
tree has the appearance of being scorched, which has led many 
to suppose that this had actually been the case, from a hot 
sun having suddenly come upon it after rain. When the 
ungues of the petal have not been destroyed, they expand, 
and afterwards wither slowly, but are never discharged so 
quickly, or so entire, as when the process of fructification has 
been undisturbed ; making that beautiful white shower, which 
is he almost certain sign of an approaching crop. 

[have not had opportunity to trace the farther progress of 
this destructive little animal, but I think I have observed it, 
after dropping from the apple blossom, feeding upon the cur- 
rantand goose-berry leaves. Of its origin, | am led to con- 
jecture that it is the larva of some winged insect, which de- 
pasits its egg in the blossom bud late in the autumn, or very 
early in the spring ; most probably in the autumn. 

_ This is the only insect [ have observed attacking the blossom 
itself, Some apples seem to be more obnoxious to it than 
others, particularly the weak and worn-out kinds. 

Perhups from the introdyction of this insect we may date 
the long course of failures which apple growers have expe+ 
nenced, such a thing as a general crop not having been known 
lor many years. 

The stratagem used by Linnzus in the destruction of the 
cantharis nayalis, 1 fear will not lead toa remedy in this case, 
unless we could introdace a breed of birds whose business it 
would be to pick out all the magzots; or could imprecate a 
ost to kill all the flies before the pe:iud of ovation. 

Pulborough, May 4, 1815. 








ANECDOTE OF BUONAPARTE. 


\ HEN Buonaparte was examining the great pyramids 
with Denon and others, a messenger arriyed at the en- 
trance, with information that the ‘Turks had landed in great 
force on the coast. Without returning to Cairg, Buonaparte 
Vol. 53. 5 F or- 
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ordered Kle bet to join him with the troops there as a reserye, 
us rapidly as possible, and arrived the next night at Aboukir, 
toc Sinikbnd those that had been collected for hin. Witlt his 
Generals, Lasnes, Murat, and Marmont, who: accompanied 
him, were his interpreter and his interpreter’s brother, an artist, 
They were all in the same tent with their commander; and 
when every thing was arranged for the approaching fight, lay 
down in their cloaks around him to repose. This‘artist (from 
whom I had the anecdote) told me he never in his Tife was 
near Buonaparte, without being ith presecd by his profound 
and his terrible head—and now more than ever, the associa 
tions being peculiarly interesting, from the time of night, the 
approach of battle, and the general only awake, with a single 
lamp, he found hiinself so irresistibly attracted to his features, 
that he could not sleep; curions to “observe whether Buona- 
parte would sleep himself, he kept his attitude of apparent re. 
pose, and fixed his eyes on him with an eager and breathless 
anxiety. It was now the very depth of midi; ght, and to the 
rumbling of artillery and rattling of arms had succeeded the 
most gloomy silence! After a considerable p: ise, during which 
Bro nat arte was hanging over a map, he leaned his spare and 
allow check on his hand; the lamp glittered on his broad fore- 
head, while his eyes, burning j in the shadows of their sockets, 
gleamed with a tense and lustrous fierceness !—he looked at his 
watch, then walked to the door of his tent, and earnestly ob- 
served the dark and still horizon; then returned, put bis watch 
on the table, and dwelt on its echoing and, solitary tick with 
F siege agony: in « few minutes he strode again to the open- 


ing of ‘tent, and again returned disappointed; for nature 
Was seme ecding wiih her accustomed regularity, uninfluenced 
by his turbulent haste. He now took the iamp, and, holding 


it above his head, looked round on those who were sleeping; 
the artist instantly shut bis eyes, as if asleep like the rest; while 
Buonaparte, deceived, replaced the jamp, aud, perfectly un- 
conscious of being observed, yicided to his feelings without 
restraint: his whole frame began to shake with a restless im- 
paticnce-——he seemed weary of waiting the recular progress of 
nature—-he seemed louging to have time and eternity in his 
grasp, that be might wield or covtroul them as he willed, for 
his purpuses; unsble to compose himself, he dug. the table 





With t pair of Compasses in agitated spasm, and appeared iv- 
wardly to curse the irrevecable limits of being! 1H Ww justly 
would this eathusiast.c eagerness have been ennobled, had the 


object been elevated and virtuous; but degraded by its fero- 
city, we consider it ouly as the re stless turbulence of a. tyrant, 
whe lated delay, the cogsedueses ot any. will but his, own, 
thongh the couscquence even of the systematic regularity of 
nature. “Excited nearly io umadness by his fiery agitation, he 
| rushed 
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rushed. once again to the door, when, as if in pity to this vietim 
of passion, the day dawnesl on his heated face with a smiling 
and beaming freshness; the mists of the morning were rolling 
away as the light glittered on their rotundity, and nature began 
to awake from her drowsy stupor with a sort of stirring huw, 
that indicated lite, though nothing was heard distinctly. Buo- 
naparte extinguished the lamp, and, with an energy that marke«d 
his.delight, roused his gencrals—mounted his horse—rode 
through his soldiers, telling them “ an army of Turks existed 
near, them, and by ten he expected they existed no longer! 

The battle shortly afterwards commenced, and by ten, indeed, 
nothing remained of his gorgeous enemies, but the melancholy 


and shadowy remembrance! 


A. SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 597.) 
BULLETIN THE FIGHTH. 


November, 1807. Learnt I was about nine leagues from 

Friburgh. Took my leave and pro- 
eceded, keeping the high road. In consequence of my bad 
feet, L could advance but very slowly. [ passed several smal! 
villages; at night L was greatly ata loss how to act, dreading 
lest the laws of Baden and Wirtemberg might be the sine with 
the French, respecting travellers, which require that they 
should produce their passports, papers, &c. to the host, and 
they are then to be tuken to the municipality, prior to thei 
being provided with beds. [ did not much like travelling in 
Germany by night, from the inferiority of their police it ap- 
peared more than probable that the roads might be infested 
with foot-pads, robbers, &c. and | was little able in my present 
situation to make any resistance. “One advantage there was, 
(if it can be termed so) | had little or nothing to be deprived 
of. After deliberating a long time, | came to a resolution to 
enter a smal] poor looking village then belore me; a place oi 
that description appeared the best to try the experiment in, At 
sbout half-past seven, 1 got directed to a public house; every 
thing appeared to favour me. I entered, and asked if L could 
be provided with a bed? The landlord answered, in very good 
French, in the aflirmative, and supper also, if I wished. 1 be- 
g22 to be apprehensive of +" fellow : however, in order to 

F's save 
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save appearances as much as possible, [ ordered some supper, 
and wine. After making a hearty meal, L insisted on this fel. 
low’s taking some wine, and then expressed a wish to go to bed, 
as I observed [ was a little fatigued. He ordered the servant 
to light me to my room, without any farther inquiries. The 
servant, after giving mea nightscap, retired, and [ then se. 
cured my chamber door. My feet’ were in a ofost shocking 
condition ; not a bit of skin on the greatest part, it literally 
sticking to the upper leathers of my shoes, which } was under 
the necessity of moistening with water, before I could get them 
off. [then tore a couple of strips from my shirt (which by 
the bye was now greatly reduced), put some candle grease on, 
and applied them to the sore places. My feet being thus 
dressed (notwithstanding in a very inferior way), 1 took off 
my clothes, and went tu bed. Found ita very good one, though 
peculiar and strange to me; the custem of this country being 
to sleep between two feather beds,* the largest in general up- 
permost: however, | had shects and a counterpane, as in other 
countries, 

Notwithstanding the excruciating pain of my feet, I never 
in my life felt so happy as at this moment. “T'is true, the plea 
sant sensations [ felt in the morning, after crossing the bridge 
of Khel, were of such a nature that no pen can describe; but 
{ really thought that the present greatly cxceeded them, | 
found myself now lying on a bed, softer (to me) than down, 
with a tolerably easy mind; which to me had been of late a 
very rare thing—after the many nights and days that I had 
been the sport of the clemenis, stretched on the bare ground, 
under the great canopy of heaven, without food or raiment. In 
a word, to feel the delights I now did, it would have been ne- 
cessary to have suffered as 1 had done. 

1 need not say, that, after offering up my most sincere thanks 
to the Almighty God, for his goodness and protection, | fell 
into a most profound sleep; nor did | once open my eyes un- 
til daylight the next morning, when I found my legs exceed- 
ingly stiff, and wy feet very sore, It was impossible for me to 
walk; yet I did not like remaining so near the land of ty- 
ranny, aud the Confederation of the Rhine, where | now was, 
must be too much attached to it. Amidst these thoughts, | 
dressed myself, rubbing the dirt of], and making mysell as 
spruce as possible. At last I got my shoes on, after yy 

dea 


* This reminds us of an anecdote which a late naval officer once 
told us. ‘That on being shewn into his bed-room in Germany, he was 
asked, when between his feather beds, if he wanted any thing. “ No, 
I thank you,” replied he, “ only pray tell the gentleman who is to 
sleep on the upper feather bed, that I hope he will come soon, as I am 
very tired.” 
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deal of pain and. difficulty; then went down stairs, and or- 
dered some breakfast. The landlord) was very civil. — I ob- 
served that I was very stift-in my joints, not having been much 
accustomed to walking, though [ had taken it in my head to 
perform the journey from Frankfort this last time on foot; was 
going to Basle, in Switzerland, and wanted to get to Friburgh 
that evening; should be glad if he’ would procure me 4 con- 
veyance: he would send to inquire, he said, and added, “ he 
could guess what I was.” I asked him, what? he said, “ a cloth 
merchant, travelling.to procure customers.” | admired lis pe- 
netration! He was very much pleased at discovering what [ 
was. I paid him:my bill, which was pretty moderate. He 
provided me with a kind of voiture, which could only go with 
me six leagues: this was exactly what | wished; as there 
was no place of consequence (that | could learn) in that dis- 
tance. Had I been obliged to. take it on to Friburgh, | in- 
tended to have made some excuse, and to have stopped at some 
village nearer. 

We. soon agreed aboat the price, and I got into this substi- 
tute for a carriage; the proprietor was posiillion; it’ was an 
open machine, made of twigs, wove together basket fashion, 
The morning was thick, with a drizzling rain. i borrowed a 
great coat from the landlord, and off we set; a great change 
this in my mode of travelling! | bad several turupikes to pay, 
and | confess | was alarmed, fearing they might ask to look at 
Diy passport at some of those piaces; but | was agreeably dis- 
appointed, my honest driver observing te them, that I was, “ ein 
Franschose, going to Basle,” which proved sufficient for them, 
and very gratifying to me. Atabout four, the driver stopped 
ata public-bouse in a sinall village, to refresh his borse; no- 
thing particular occurred here. Some Germans, however, who 
were drinking, made several remarks on the strange Frenchi- 
man; but the very graceful bow | made at leaving the house, 
excited a roar of laughter from every one therein, and Frans- 
chose! was vociferated throughout. 


(To be continued.) 








Lord Shefficld’s Annual Report on the State of the Wool 
Trade, and lVoollen Manufactures. 


GENCE last year (bis lordship observed) the difficulties re- 
‘JF specting our foreign trade in woollens are in a great de- 
gree removed, and at present there seems to be no greater im- 
pediment than heretofore in finding markets for our manufac- 
tures. In respect to our gencral trade, we have the prospect 
oi 
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of exporting as much of our woollen manufacture,.as °wd did 
previously to the extraordinary :measures-of;the enemy ; far it 
appears that the export of woollens is increased, and that the 
quantity of cloth manufactured in the, West: Riding of York- 
shire in the last year, exceeds that manufactured the precediug 
year by 815,535. yards. At.the same time. itis well known 
that the woollen manvfacturers in’ the west of England, viz. 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and the adjacenis, 
have been fully employed during the whole of Jast winter; and 
that the large quantity of wool on hand, in many instances 
two or three years’ growth, bas, in general, been disposed 
of; and latterly, at very fair prices, considering the quantity or 
sale. 

‘The demand for English fine wool, however, bas not been so 
brisk as in the earlier months of this year.. ‘The jower sorts 
continue to meet a ready sale, but the middle class of .wool 
has vow fewer purchasers. Whilst there was a prospect of 
the ports of Germany being open to our trade, the manufac- 
turers bought freely; but as soon as there was a doubt iv that 
respect the markets became dull in Yorkshire; and, conses 
quently, there was a less demand for assorted English wool, in 
the London market. But if the ports of Germany and the 
Baltic, viz. Hamburgh, Dantzic, &c. should again be open to 
us, of which there is a good prospect, there can be little doubt 
that the price of English fine wool will rise considerably. 
However, during the short period last spring that there was an 
intercourse between this country aud the German ports, we 
received nearly 500 bags of Saxon and German wool, part of 
which, if well assorted, would have been worth from six to 
eight shillings per pound. And if the German ports should 
be re-opened, it is supposed a still larger quantity will be 
imported, the growth of the last two years, for which they 
had not an export, except by an inland carriage into France. 

It is not through the want of foreign trade that the wool of 
the united kingdom is depreciated. Neither is it the manu- 
facturers, but the wool-growers, who have now reason to coni- 
plain. There is as gréat a demand for our manufactures as 
ever there has been; but the immense importation of foreign 
wool, free of all duty, from all parts, into this country, so 
taxed and tithed, must ul:imately ruin the growth of our 
fine wool, which bas of late years been so greatly improved in 
quality. 

It was supposed, and with the appearance of reason, that in 
consequeuce of the prodigious number of Spanish sheep sent 
to France, England, and other countries, and of the miserable 
state of Spain, that the flocks would be extremely diminished; 
and that the export of wool from thence would be compara- 
tively very small, But we have been mistaken; and the im- 
port 
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port of foreign wool into this country last year was very great, 
and'on averages taken on the last five or the last ten years, the 
importation had increased fourfold. Such immense quantities 
of wool on hand will tempt the manufacturers to speculate so 
largely, that it is to be apprehended the market being glutted 
fith the manufacture, we shall soon hear of there being no sale 
or demand for it. The Spanish flocks certainly must have suf 
fered treutly. But France and other countries which used to 
receive lurge quantities of wool from Spain, and now supply 
themselves, no longer take any; and the whole preduce of 
Spain and Portugal comes to this country. And if application 
be not made to the legislature, and some duty be not laid upon 
the import of foreign wools, it is not difficult to foresee, that 
the Ryeland and South Down, and other fine wools, will not 
find a market here, unless at such reduced prices as will not 
pay the grower; and, consequently, that the quality of the 
wool wil! be extremely debased ; the grower will prefer quan- 
tity to quality ; and we shall, at length, become dependent on 
foreign countries for the materials of our favourite staple ma- 
nufacture, at least of fine wools. The strange and mischievous 
puliéy of permitting the produce of other countries to come 
here in competition with an article of our own growth, and 
of the utmost importance, does not take place iu any other in- 
stance. [t cannot be doubted, that there is a very great in-. 
crease in the growth of wool in the united kingdom ; and that 
we are not, and shall still less in future, be in want of foreign 
wools, unless perhaps of the very finest sort. I[t is the import 
of the inferior foreign wools that is so prejudicial. A duty on 
wool imported would little affect the import of the finest sort, 
which alone we can want; and would enable our fine wools to 
come to market in competition with the inferior foreign 
wools. But unless the landed interest (in which I include the 
tenantry of the united kingdom) will state its grievance to 
parliament ; a most essential produce of this country, the ex- 
portation of which is strictly prohibited, will become a mere 
drug, and through neglect, will be extremely deteriorated in 
quality. Either the prohibition of the export of wool should 
be taken off, and the trade be open, or the growth of British 
vool be protected by a duty on the import of foreigu wool, as 
is the case in respect to corn and other articles, 

The value of the wool, as wellas of all other articles, having 
apparently risen of late years, through the decrease in the value 
of mouey, a spirit of improvement in the quality of wool was 
thereby encouraged; which must entirely cease, if redress be 
not obtained. The landed interest has always been proverbially 
inert in matters which peculiarly coucern it; and Sir Robert 
‘Walpole, One of the ablest of our ministers, in bis comparison 
of the landed with the manufacturing interest, used to say, that 
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the first was like the sheep, who lay down quietly to be shorn; 
and the other like a hog, who, if you touch but a bristle, made 
himself heard most loudly. If the occupiers and owners of 
land will not attend to matters which so peculiarly concern them, 
they must not expect that ministers, who are not much ac- 
quainted with country details, and are so fully occupied with 
affairs of state, will embarrass themselves with such matters. 


—— 





Force of Occupation against the Llis of Life. 

[From ‘a recent Publication entitled ‘ Self Indulgence.”] 

HE occupied mind, however acute in its sensibility, rarely 

sinks into dependence. The soothing consciousness of 
usefulness overcomes its regret, and the habit of exertion 
creates confidence in its own powers. This sentiment, though 
criminal when itannihilates religious repentance, is highly com- 
mendable, when it acts as its ally, inspiring a generous resolu. 
tion of not adding to the burdea of our fellow pilgrims, who, 
like us, toil, heavy laden, through the wilderness of life. On 
the other hand, those, who, when visited by irremediable af- 
fliction, give up their whole souls to the indulgence of grief, 
may dignify their passive dejection with the name of finer feel- 
ings and more tender sensibility, but they will at last find, that 
they have submitted to the bondage of a tyrant who will de- 
prive them of all their remaining comforts. Does gloomy de- 
spondence bespeak a higher degrce of social virtue? Is me- 
Jancholy an instance of the soul’s reliance on divine goodness? 
Do they not rather shew a rebellious disposition to him from 
whom affliction proceeds, and a self-disregard of those whose 
comforts are all blasted by the depressing influence of indulged 
despair? 

‘Tbas, with amind naturally firm, and still further supported 
by principle and undeviating affeciion through years of trial, 
Nirs. Eveilin persevered in active duty and enduring fortitude. 
The anxiety which her suffering busband excited, and the at- 
tentions he required, slowly undermined a constitution origi- 
nally delicate, but she made no parade either of her sorrows or 
her cares. She couried no compassion, and her suppressed an- 
guish would have been known ouly to ber Creator, had she not 
observed that Evellin, in bis wildest aberrations of intellect, 
felt her sorrows, and was not only tranquillized but restored to 
a transient recollection by the sight of her distress. She be- 
stowed infinite care on her children, labouring to impart to 
them a portion of her own cheerful fortitude and active vigi- 
Jance. ‘The superintendance of her farm added to her employ- 


ments; she had no leisure for unavailing regret ; and ‘till sick- 
ness was added to sorrow, her busy days were frequently re- 
warded by nights of peaceful slumbe: 


Q Or ii rin 
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Origin of the Title of Esquire. 





To THe PRINTERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 


HE title esquire was given by the Goths to those who car- 
T ried a shield, and attended some great personage with the 
same; by the Romans to those who had escutcheons of arms, 
which they bore as ensigns of their descent, or because they 
were armour-bearers to princes, or some of the nobility. For, 
in early times, everynight had two esquires waiting upon him, 
and they carried his shield; as inseparable companions they 
stuck close to him, because they held of their knights certain 
lands; as the knight also held certain lands of the king by 
knight-service. 

The eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons successively, 
are esquires; also the younger sons of eldest sons of barons, 
and other nobles, successively; but when such heirs male fail, 
the title faileti: also. 

In the fourth rank are those whom the king createth esquires 
by paient, or by investing the person with a collar of SS, and 
a pair of white spurs: and to the eldest son only of such does 
the title belong. 

In the fifth place, those are esquires who hold any superior 
place of trust under the crown; also justices of the peace for 
the time being; and all foreign and Irish peers; for not only 
these, but the eldest sons of peers of Great Britain, though 
frequently titled lords, are only esquires in law: and no other 
persons than those described are entitled to the appellation of 
esquire, as no estate, however large, will confer it. 

In ancient times it was a title of charge and office only; and 
it first creptin, among other titles, in the reign of Richard the 
Second. 


Clapton. W. B. 





Answer, by G. M. Gould, of Gittisham, to P. Ninnis’s Question, 
inserted April 12. 


| Find by the rales of proportion A, B, aud C’s shares of D’s 
part to be A }-7, B 3-35, and C 1-14, which added to their 
former shares, muke A’s dole to be 10-21, B’s 6-21, or 2-7, and 
C’s 5-21. 


A. F. of St. Gluvias, and F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, 


have also answered this question. 


‘ 


Vol. 53. 5G Answer, 
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Answer, by S. Duck, late of Poole, ts N'Iimporte Qui’s Charade, inserted the 
15th of March. 


HO’ men may talk as bold as Hector, 
Most of them diead a CUR TAIN-LECTURE. 


{<> D.G. of Hinton St. George has sent a similar answer. 





Auswer, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, to Senex’s Charade, inserted the 
248h of May. 


NATE E’s alive, creation’s gay, 
When DEW-DROPS deck the meads in May. 


*}* Similar answers have been regcived from G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitz. 
paine; R_ R. Broad, Falmouth; S. Duck, and J, Sansom, of Poole; J. W. 
of Charmouth; J. Kelso, and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines, Stone- 
house; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. Newland, of Blackauton academy; 
M. B. of Sherborne; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; 
R. Trist, of Ashburton; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; and H. Crocker, 
of Cockel. 








Answer, by 3. Cooper, of Poole, to F. Sansom’s Rebus, inserted May 24. 


) iy I think right the place you mean 
Is WARH#HAM, where I’ve often been. 


+*t We have received the like answer from J. Reepoe, of Wareham; 
S. Duck,cf Poole; J. W.of Charmouth; J. Newland, of Blackauton aca- 
demy ; and M. B. of Sherborne. 


4n ANAGRAM, by S. Duck, of Pooie. 
'. ao oft praves useful right transpos’d, 


An ancient mountain stands disclus’d. 





A REBUS, by R. R. Broad, of Falmouth. 


ART of yourself you first will find ; 
And next a numeral call to mind; 

A liquor for my third select; 

And last a savoury meat detect: 

My whole when you have quickly found, 

Aad right transpos’d the same, 

Presents a town in Britain’s isle 

For arts and commerce fam’d. 


———___ 7 





4A CHARADE, ?. Daw, of Landalph. 


AGACIOUS bards, unto my first 
All tlesh must be consign’d, 
And lett to moulder in the dust 
Until the trumpet’s sound. 


My useful next, dear gents. duth shew 
How swift our moments fly : 

Connect the parts without delay, 

My whole you will espy. 














AN AUTUMNAL DAWN. 


TH early steps thro’ forest-foliage dark 


“Ww! 


All was one quiet gloom. Slept every breeze; 
The cold moon sank behind the silent trees; 

And on their trunks as mists hung gleaming grey, 
And faint stars twinkled in the dawn of day, 
Slow, on my sallow path, leaf after leaf 

In stillness fell. A momentary grief 

Awak’d the starting tear. And ‘* O} (I cried) 
Thus shall I fail; and thus all human pride!” 








(The Family-Picture, p, 62, 63.) 


THE POET’S EVENING. 


HE sees some faery power illume 
The orient hills with richer light, 
Chasing the mist’s disparted gloom : 

He sees, upon the mountain-height, 
Some faery power the pencil hold 

To paint the evening-cloud with gold. 
‘There, as the deep and stilly shade 

On night’s pale bosom seems to rest, 
And, trom the glimmering azure, fade 
The last cool tints that streak the west; 
He heaves—tho’ others wonder why— 
He cherishes the pensive sigh, 


(P. 41,42 ] 


EVENINC. 


SWEET to the fond poetic eye 
\) The evening-cloud that wanders by ; 
Its transitory shadow pale 
Brushing, so still, the purpled vale! 
And sweet, beyond the misty stream, 
The wild wood’s scatter’d tuftings gieam; 
(Where the horizon steals from sight) 
Cool-tinctur’d in the fainting light! 


{Vol. 39 P- 156.] 


THE SUMMER SHADE. 


Ye green wood walks, breathing fresh delight, 
Ye glens, where fond imagination stray’d 


I stole, ere carol’d at heaven-gate the lark. 
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Yet once again, in summer-foliage bright, 

© fold me in your health_restoring shade! . 

Ye breezes, that on wings of rapture play’d 

‘To raise on my young cheeks a livelier bloom, 

O give me back those spirits that fast fade 

Chill’d by the world! One moment, yet relume 
XTy lamp of life that faints amid the gathering gloom! 


y 


[Poems in 5 vols. vol. I+ p» 94+) 





SUMMER-EVENING ON THE ISIS. 


A Hthen what pleasing murmurs swell’d the gales— 
L\ The village-merriment that never fails ; 
he skittler’s noise beside the o’ershadow’'d roof ; 
Fast o’er the level mead each prancing hoof; 
The shouts of many an academic buck 
O’er diving spaniels and the quaking duck; 
From tragrant haycocks, where with wooden fork 
Lhey plied til! carkling eve their frolic work. 
Phe laugh, loud-cchoed, of the sunburnt throng, 
And stili more sweet, the milkmaid’s simple song. 
Faint as the sounds at distance seem’d to die, 
‘The smoke, that curl’d o’er Gudstowe, caught our eye, 
\nd the pale fane, with duskier ivy hung 
As the hour moss beneath its meshes clung 3 
“Lhe mounkish recerd on the rifted wall, 
Lil-rhym’d the buried beauty to recall ; 
Vhe labyrinth’s secret maze, but dimly seen, 
Where Rosamonda tied her tyrant queen— 
Our spirits wafted, in a wizard trance, 
bar back inte the days of old romaucel 


{ Epistle toa College-Friend, p. 8, 9- 





AUTUMN, 


AN D when the plane was tawny-rob’d; when glow’d 
4 The scarlet sycamore; when pale the lime 
‘Linctur’d by autumn’s magic pencil flow’d; 

Whea shone each polwth’d trunk, or white trom rime, 
Glimmer’d beneath ty : gradual touch of time; 

When calin the lucent cloud scem’d clad with dews 
Veiling the sun ere yet he pour’d sublime 

O’er all the filmy helds a thousand hues; 

Listening to every leaf, I hail’d the varied views! 


LVol. p.95.] 


—————— . - —_ — - — ——— ———— 


EPIGRAM. 


es LL. things bitter are heating,” young Physicus cried ; 
4 But a way who was present the thesis denied: 

*¢ ‘Pho’ against it,” quoth he, ** we have little to says 

** Save you’ve one thing furgot, viz, a bitter culd day.’ 


J. TREADWIN. 





